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THE PROUD PEACOCK. 

A gentleman had two Peacocks, which 
were kept on a fine lawn in his garden; 
and he made a present of them: to his 
daughter, Miss Charlotte Fletcher, who 
was very fond of them, and fed them her- 
slf every day. One of these Peacocks 
was very beautiful; he had a fine long 
tail, which trailed after him as he walked, 
and which he frequently spread out for the 
admiration of those who stopped to look at 
him. But this Peacock was not so good 
%& he was handsome; for he was proud, 
greedy and ill-natured; and because the 
other Peacock, which was a white one, had 
not so fine a plumage as himself, he de- 
spised him, and very often was so cross, 
that he would scarcely let the poor bird 
have anything to eat, but pecked him, and 
drove him about in a cruel manner; and 
fat any time the white Peacock spread 
out his tail, the other would sect up sucha 
frightful scream, as made him close it up 
directly, and run away into some corner 
to hide himself. 

When these birds were given to Miss 
Fletcher, she admired that with the fine 
plumage, and said he should be called her 
handsome favorite, for she did not know 
of his faults; neither did he treat the other 
ill in her sight for some time; but, one 
lay, when she was feeding them from the 
parlor window, she happened to throw 
some barley to the white Peacock first, on 
which the other put himself in a violent 
Passion, and set up one of his horrid 
Steams, which she was quite shocked to 

far; nor was this all, for the cross crea- 
ture flew upon the other Peacock, and tore 
him about till he pulled off a great many 
fathers, and made his head bleed sadly ; 
and the white Peacock could not defend 

mself, because he had the misfortune to 
ave his leg broken soon after he left the 
Rest, and was in consequence of the acci- 
dent, a little lame. However, he contriv- 
ed to get away to his hiding place, while 
~ other greedy creature was picking up 


1 the barley; and when his meal was. 


nded, the ill-natured Peacock, strutted 

Out as proud and conceited as could be, 
efore the window, and spread out his 
he tail, expecting to be admired as usual. 


ut Miss Fletcher was too good to like a 
DL 


Dn 
with 
nim. 


ff the lawn, and carry him into the 


td which was so cross to his companion ;. 
the contrary, she was quite displeased | 
him, and sent the gardener to take’ 





yard, where the common poultry was kept, 
and where he would be sure of getting 
well beat and pecked himself, if he show- 
ed any airs; and she said, he should be 
no longer her handsome favorite, but she 
would take care of the white Peacock, and 
try to get him a better companion ; so she 
desired Thomas to find out where he was 
hidden, and to bring him to her. It was 
quite grievous to see how sadly the poor 
creature was hurt ; but he was very patient, 
and, in ashort time, by being well fed 
and kept quiet, he recovered and was sent 
back to the lawn again. 

In the meantime, the proud Peacock 
was greatly mortified at being kept in a 
common farm-yard, where nobody trou- 
bled themselves about him,and where the 
cocks and hens made him keep his dis- 
tance while they were feeding, and con- 
tent himself with what he could pick up 
when they had done. He now wished he 
had not treated his former companion so 
ill; and sometimes he would get upon 
the barn and call out, in hopes that the 


other Peacock would hear him, and know. 


how sorry he was, and that he was resolv- 
ed never to behave so ill again; which 
made the white Peacock desirous of having 
him back, and he let him know this, by 
answering to him from the top of a pear 
tree in the garden. Mrs. Fletcher hear- 
ing the two birds call to one another in 
this manner, and observing that the white 
Peacock seemed very dull, thought that 
perhaps they might have made up their 
quarrel, so she resolved to see how they 
would behave to one another; and to her 
very great delight, when the servant, by 
her desire, brought the cross Peacock 
from the place of punishment, the other 
ran to meet him on the lawn, and was 
very glad to see him; and when she threw 
some barley to them, the Peacock which 
before had been so greedy, did not peck a 
grain fromthe other; nor did he ever after 
treathimillinany way, but became as good 
ashe was pretty. Miss Fletcher, howev- 
er, did not call him her handsome favorite, 
but gave the preference to the white Pea- 
cock, because the other had not been always 
good; and she resolved for the future to 
value things, not for their pretty looks, 
but for real merit. 

When Mrs. Corbett had finished this 
story, Francis said, ‘I will be a good boy 
always, dear mama; I will not be cross 
like the proud Peacock.” 


_No. 





Moral ales. 





ORIGINAL. 


CHOOSING A HUSBAND: 


OR, MERIT AND DISPLAY. 


The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and 
large mirrors reflected the fair forms of 
young girls, moving in the graceful dance. 
Music was there, and the light laugh was 
often heard, as full of life and health, and 
present enjoyment, all seemed absorbed in 
the pleasure of the hour. All, did I say? 
There were two at least, who, though 
young and light hearted, mingled not in 
the gay dance, nor seemed conscious of 
aught, but the conversation in which they 
were engaged. The color, came and fled 
inthe young girl’s cheek, with that vary- 
ing and perpetual change, which gives an 
additional charm to beauty. 

Yet Ada Russel was not beautiful. Her 
fair hair was parted simply upon her fore- 
head, and plainly knotted behind. Her 
features were not regular, though they 
wore an expression of quiet content and 
happiness, which might well atone for the 
absence of beauty. ‘Though there was lit- 
tle to attract the attention ofa stranger 
in Ada’s features, her friends loved to 
look upon her gentle face, and thought it 
beautiful. Such, perhaps, was the opinion 
of the gentleman with whom she was con- 
versing, for he seldom removed his eyes 
from her face, and, as she spoke, he watch- 
ed her expression, attentively. The tone 
of their conversation was more serious 
than so gay a scene was likely to sug- 
gest; and perhaps this attracted the atten- 
tion of others, for it was interrupted by 
Ada’s elder sister, Juliet, who approached 
her, and said: 

“Come, you have been in the corner 
quite longenough. I think you must have 
said all you wished, long ago, and now I 
wish to introduce you to Mr. Percival, who 
has just arrived from abroad.” 

So saying, the beautiful and admired 
Juliet, whose proud consciousness of her 
own beauty, contrasted strangely with 
Ada’s modest diffidence, led her sister to 
that part of the room where Mr. Percival 
was entertaining a number of ladies witha 
description of his travels. Ada rather 
shrunk from an introduction to the bril- 
liant stranger, but Juliet whispered, ‘‘ Don’t 
be foolish, child. He is a delightful man;” 
and presented her sister to him. Ada’s 
unassuming appearance did not however, 
seem to attract his interest, for, after a few 
common-place words to her, he turned to 
the more lively Juliet, and commenced a 
conversation with her. 

Mr. Percival was one whose appearance 
and manners were decidedly attractive ; 
at least to those who consider a handsome 
face and ease of manner attractions. His 
fluency in conversation, and his apparent 
knowledge of the world, added to this, 
made him very much admired in the gay 
fashionable circle to which he belonged. It 
was quite evident that Juliet listened with 
great pleasure to his words, while Ada 
seemed quite insensible to their charm. 

Though only eighteen, Ada Russel was 
more mature in her feelings, than many 
girls of twenty, more so than her sister 
Juliet, though several years younger than 
she. And, to tell the truth, Ada was con- 
trasting Mr. Percival’s light and trifling 
conversation, with the words she had just 
listened to from Mr. Hardy, and wishing 
that Juliet had not interrupted them. 

The contrast between these two young 
men was striking. Henry Hardy was a 





self-made man. Left an orphan, at an early 
age, he had by his own exertions made his 
way through all difficulties, established 
himselfin business, and gained a standing 
for respectability and honesty, as high as 
any merchant in New York. Hg had, how- 
ever, been but little into fashionable socie- 
ty, and his tastes were not those of a fash- 
ionable man. He never danced, cared 
nothing for parties, and never went to the 
play or the opera, Henry Hardy was there- 
fore, not a man to please fine ladies! Now 
Mr. Percival was the opposite of all this, 
and in proportion as Juliet liked him, she 
disliked Mr. Hardy, while Ada’s good 
sense gave the preference to the real merit 
of the less brilliant man. 

One after another of the guests at Mr. 
Russel’s had taken their leave, and the 
sisters were left alone. Juliet, whose 
thoughts were occupied with the gay and 
handsome Percival, and who was eager to 
know what impression he had produced 
upon her sister, said : 

“I was sorry to interrupt your tete-a- 
tete with Mr. Hardy, but then I knew you 
would be charmed with Mr. Percival, and 
would thank me afterwards for the pleas- 
ant change. Indeed, I rather wondered 
that you could talk so long with Henry 
Hardy. He certainly was not the most 
agreeable man in the room.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Ada, ‘and yet 
you must excuse me for preferring him to 
Mr. Percival.” 

“ You do not surely mean what you say ! 
That is too absurd !’ Juliet exclaimed. 

“Indeed I do. He is not so handsome 
nor graceful, but for all that I like Henry 
Hardy better than Mr. Percival. But, by 
the way, Juliet, who is this gentleman? I 
never heard of him till to-night, and I am 
sure you cannot know much of him, for he 
has been in the country only a few months, 
he told me.” 

“ Oh,” replied Juliet, ‘‘ I was introduc- 
ed to him the other night, at the B.’s par- 
ty, and I heard there, that he was a genius 
and a delightful man.” 

“If that is all you know about him, my 
sister, I can only say that it is very little, 
and hardly better than no knowledge at all. 
I am sure that our long acquaintance with 
Mr. Hardy, should make us value his 
friendship, above that of a stranger, like 
Mr. Percival.” 

And thus the conversation ended. In 
these few words the character of the 
two sisters is illustrated. Ada, thought- 
ful and serious, governed rather by princi- 
ple than impulse, while Juliet, gay, care- 
less and impulsive, was governed by the 
feelings of the moment, without looking 
into or caring for the consequences. Let 
Let us see what the consequences were of 
their different principles. 

It was a year from the time when the 
sisters held the above conversation, Again 
Mr. Russel’s mansion was brilliantly light- 
ed; again the carriages stood before his 
door, but this was a more interesting oc- 
casion than before. That night there was 
to be a wedding in the house—a double 
wedding, for two brides were to plight 
their troth that night. The hour passed. 
It had made Ada, the wife of Henry Har- 
dy, while the beautiful Juliet had given 
her hand to Francis Percival. Trustfully, 
lovingly, each gave her hand to him she 
loved. Those solemn precious vows were 
exchanged, to be held sacred as long as 
life should last. Oh, they were lovely 
brides—those two sisters—but there was 
a quiet assurance of happiness in Ada’s 
gentle face, which was wanting in Juliet ; 
perchance it was a presentment of the fu- 
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ture which cast a shadow on the face of | 
beauty. 

The next day, Juliet and her husband 
left New York in the steamer for Liver- 
pool, and Ada went to her quiet home 
near her father’s house. It was a small 
house, but a very pleasant one, which Mr. 
Hardy had purchased, and this was to be 
their home. 

Never did Ada regret that her choice 
had fallen upon one whose heart made 
her a happy wife, while his fixed religious 
principles and regular habits, ensured to 
her that peace of mind, which they alone 
can give. Not so with Juliet. She had 
married a man of fashion and display, of 
whom she only knew that he pleased her 
fancy. When it was too late, she discov- 
ered that he had little regard for honor and 
virtue; that he was, in short, unprinci- 
pled, and that even his love for his wife 
did not equal his love of gaming, and could 
not enable him to conquer his evil habits. 

In a few years, Juliet Percival returned, 
a broken hearted widow, to her father’s 
house, and when she witnessed her sister, 
a beloved wife and mother, she thought 
that such might have been her lot, had she 
not preferred display, to merit and solid 
worth. M. W. D. 





Benevolence. 





KINDNESS, THE BEST PUNISH- 
MENT. 


A Quaker of most exemplary character, 
was disturbed one night by footsteps around 
his dwelling; and he rose from his bed, 
and cautiously opened a back door to re- 
connoitre. Close by was an out-house, 
and under it a cellar, near a window of 
which was a man busily engaged in re- 
ceiving the contents of his pork barrel 
from another within the cellar. The old 
man approached, and the man outside fled. 
He stepped up to the cellar window, and 
received the pieces of pork from the thief 
within, who, after a little while, askéd his 
supposed accomplice, in a whisper, ‘“ Shall 
we take all?” The owner of the pork 
said softly, “‘yes, take it all;” and the 
thief industriously handed up the balance 
through the window, and then came up 
himself. Imagine his consternation, when 
instead of greeting his companion in crime, 
he was confronted by the Quaker. Both 
were astonished, for the thief proved to be 
a near neighbor, of whom none would 
have suspected such conduct. He plead 
for mercy, begged him not to expose him, 
spoke of the necessities of poverty, and 
promised faithfully never to steal again. 

** Tf thou hadst asked me for meat,” said 
the old man, ‘‘it would have been given 
thee. I pity thy poverty, and thy weak- 
ness, and esteem thy family. Thou art 
forgiven.” 

The thief was greatly rejoiced, and was 
about to depart, when the old man said: 
“Take the pork, neighbor.” 

“No, no,” said the thief, “I don’t 
wan't the pork.” 

‘“* Thy necessity was so great, that it led 
thee to steal. One half of the pork thou 
must take wlth thee.” 

The thief insisted he could never eat a 
morsel of it. The thoughts of the crime 
would make it choke him. He beg- 
ged the privilege of letting it alone. But 
the old man was incorrigible, and furnish- 
ing the thief with a bag, had half the pork 
put therein, and laying it upon his back, 
sent him home with it. He met his neigh- 
bor daily for many years afterward, and 
their families visited together, but the mat- 
ter was kept a secret; and though in after 
times the circumstance was mentioned, the 
name of the delinquent was never made 
known. The punishment was severe and 
effectual. It was probably his first—it was 
certainly his last attempt to steal. 

Had the man been arraigned before a 
court of justice, and imprisoned for the pet- 
ty theft, how different might have been the 
result. His family disgraced, their peace 
destroyed, the man’s character ruined, and 
his spirits broken. Revenge, not penitence 

would have swayed his heart, the scorn 
of the world would have blackened his fu- 
ture, and in all probability he would have 
entered upon a course of crime at which, 
when the first offence was commited, his 
soul would have shuddered. And what 
would the owner of the pork had gained ? 


best punishment, for it saved while it pun- 
ished. [ Young People’s Mirror. 


Happy is he who endeth the business of his 
life before his death; who, when the hour of it 
cometh, hath nothing to do but to die. 








Narrative. 
CONFESSION OF A PIRATE. 


The public no doubt, remember the 
story of the daughter of Aaron Burr, who 
was the wife of Gov. Alston, of South 
Carolina. On the return of her father 
from Europe, about the year 1812, she 
embarked from Charleston on a visit to 
him at New York, on board a privateer- 
built vessel, and was never heard of af- 
terwards. It seems that her friends at 
first thought the vessel had fallen into 
the hands of pirates, and afterwards con- 
cluded that it was wrecked and lost. 
It appears, from the statement of a 
respectable merchant of Mobile, that a 
man died in that city recently, who con- 
fessed to his physician on his dying bed, 
that he had been a pirate, and helped to 
destroy the vessel and all the crew and 
passengers, in which Mrs. Alston had em- 
barked for New York. He declared, says 
this gentleman, that after the men were 
all killed, there was an unwillingness on 
the part of every pirate to take the life of 
Mrs. Alston, who had not resisted them, 
or fought them, and therefore they drew 
lots who should perform the deed, as it 
had to be done. The lot fell on this pi- 
rate, who declares that he effected his ob- 
ject of putting the lady to death, by lay- 
ing a plank along the edge of the ship, 
half on and half off, or over the edge, and 
made Mrs. Alston walk on the plank till it 
tilted over into the water with her. The 
dying pirate requested his physician to 
make his story public, but his surviving 
family will not permit or consent that the 
name of the deceased should be known. 
The above tale was repeated over and 
over by the merchant before mentioned in 
the presence of a number of gentlemen, 
whose names can be given. He said he 
received it from the physician himself, with 
no other injunctions to secresy, than he 
should not disclose the name of the phy- 
sician for the present. On being asked if 
the physician himself was a man of verac- 
ity and respectability, he replied, there 
was none more so in Mobile. The mer- 
chant was warned that his story would get 
into the newspapers, to which he made no 
objection, but affirmed that he received 
the above information from the physician 
—and added, that the physician was se- 
rious and in earnest in relating it. 


[ Mon: Alabama Journal. 


THE RECOVERED CHILD. 


A few days ago we published sundry 
paragraphs respecting the recovery of a lit- 
tle boy from a Mrs. Goulding, at Oswego, 
who had been abducted from-his parents 
at Albany. It was mentioned also that in 
this woman’s custody, was a little girl, who 
was made to pass as the boy’s twin sister, 
but who was suspected also to be stolen. 
Another paragraph suggested that possibly 
the girl might be the child abducted from 
Hoboken, belonging to German parents, 
and stolen same few days before the date 
of Mrs. Goulding’s arrival at Oswego, in 
June 1846. The father of the child, Mr. 
Baumer, had his attention directed to this 
paragraph, and immediately starting for 
Oswego, found his long lost daughter. 

Last evening, Mr. Baumer called upon 
us with his recovered child, an interesting 
creature, now little more than 7 years old. 
The pretty child had been treated harshly 
by the wretch who stole her. Sweetmeats 
and some other inducements calculated to 
awaken children’s curiosity, were employ- 
e&@‘to seduce her from her parent's compa- 
ny, and she was immediately brought over 
to New York. 

Here she was placed on board a canal 
boat, where she remained two or three 
days. She was then transported to Alba- 
ny. Passing up the North river, she saw 
her home and burst into tears, and had so 
strong a desire to return home that, young 
as she then was, she was tempted to jump 
into the water, but the woman soothed her 
by renewed promises. 

On arriving at Oswego, the little girl 
says, the woman took off most of her clothes 














apparel. She employed her in picking up 
stones around the house where she could 
keep her eyes upon her. When anything 
called the woman away, she would put the 
little creature under a large hen-coop, such 
as is use to imprison a hen that has chick- 
ens. And the same means were resorted 
to as a punishment whenever the child 
seemed disposed to stray too far out of 
sight. She also frequently flogged the lit- 
tle sufferer. The boy also was often flog- 
ged, and little Miss Beaumer sometimes 
got an extra whipping for endeavoring 
to screen her brother, as she was taught to 
call him. The child, who is remarkably 
intelligent, had not forgotten the Chris- 
tian names of her real brother and sister, 
and remembers that the woman tried to 
induce her brother also to go with her, but 
he ran away. [N. Y. Com. Adv. 


WHITEFIELD’S REMAINS. 


The last Steamer brought over a box 
containing the missing bone of Whitefield’s 
right arm, which was stolen from the cof- 
fin 20 or 30 years ago. The relic was 
known to be in London. Philip, the bi- 
ogtapher of Whitefield, speaks of having 
seen a long narrow box containing it, but 
nothing more was known respecting it, 
until the arrival of the last steamer, when 
the above mentioned “‘ box,” was received, 
directed to Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, pas- 
tor of the Church in Newburyport, beneath 
whose pulpit, the remains of the great 
preacher are deposited. With the box 
came a note directed to Mr. Stearns, to 
the following effect:—‘‘ Some years ago, 
a brother clergyman was requested to ob- 
tain an original letter of the dear and hon- 
ored Whitefield for me, which he thought 
he could easily do. He failed, however in 
the attempt; but to my great surprise and 
mortification, sent me what he calleda 
precious relic’ of the holy man of God, 
one of his bones! and precious it is, but it 
was of too sacred a nature to expose to 
the public eye, and I have preserved it, 
hoping to restore it to its proper place with 
my own hands. This I must now entrust 
to you, and I shall be happy to learn from 
you that it has been done!” This trust, 
Mr. Stearns says, in a communication to 
the public, through the Newburyport Her- 
ald, of September 28, has been discharged ; 
the venerable relic having been on the pre- 
vious day, restored to its kindred remains 
in the presence of the sexton ofthe church, 
and the committee of the parish. It may 
be proper to add, that Mr. Stearns says that 
the gentleman by whom the restoration 
has been effected, is known by reputation 
to himself and others, and that they have 
all confidence, ‘‘ that the transaction is 
genuine, and the motives which have in- 
fluenced his course hunorable and sin- 
cere.” (Corr. of Independent. 














Biography. T 


MARGARET OF ANJOU, 
Queen of Henry Sixth. 
BORN 1429—pi1ED 1481. 
Margaret of Anjou, was one of the most 
beautiful, learned and energetic of the 
queens consort of England. Her history 
is replete with interest from the cradle to 
the grave. She was the daughter of Rene 
of Anjou, and Isabella the heiress of Lor- 
raine, who was only ten years old, when 
she was married to Rene. 
Margaret was born March 23, 1429, at 
Point a Mouson, her mother’s dower pal- 
ace, and one of the grandest castles in Lor- 
raine. ‘* Margaret was yet in the arms of 
her father’s faithful nurse, by whom she 
was reared, when the furious contest for 
the succession to Lorraine commenced, be- 
tween her father and her mother’s uncle 
Anthony of Vaudemonte, on the death of 
her grandfather, Charles, duke of Lor- 
raine.” Her sire was defeated, and made 
prisoner ere she had completed her second 
year, and the infant princess was her moth- 
er’s companion, during the agonizing hours 
of suspense in which she remained at Nan- 
ci, awaiting tidings of the issue of that dis- 
astrous fight. 
In 1436 on the death of Rene’s eldest 
brother, the succession of the realms de- 
volved on Rene, who still remained in cap- 
tivity, and his faithful wife prepared to as- 
sert his rights. It was from her mother, 























Absolutely nothing. Kindness was the 











and tore them up, clothing her in coarse 


women of the age, that Margaret inher; 
ed those energies which the sternest shoc 
of adversity were unable to subdue. 
Rene was chiefly indebted to the exer 
tions of his consort for his deliverance fro, 
bondage. In the treaty for his liberation 
the following article was proposed by th 
duke of Burgundy. ‘And to cement 4, 
peace between the two powers, Marg, 
of Anjou, second daughter to king Reng 
shall espouse the young king of Englang, 
This was nine years before the marr, 
took place, the bride being then but sy 
yearsold. This seems to have been mey 
ly a suggestion of the duke of B 
without any sanction of the English, ayj 
was opposed by Charles Seventh. My 
garet was educated by her mother, ay 
her brother’s learned tutor, Antoine ; 
Salle, at the Capua palace at Nap 
“This literary education in the sweet ay 
voluptuous clime of Naples, was by y 
means a suitable preparation for Margarey’ 
English distinction.” In the year 1443 
Margaret returned to Lorraine with by 
royal mother. ‘The territories of Anjo 
and Maine meanwhile, king Rene’s pat 
mony, were occupied by the English troop 
so that scarcely a single undisputed tov 
remained in his possesion, and Rene’s fay 
ily and himself were reduced to a state ¢ 
penury, which their station in life rende, 
ed the more conspicuous. These reversg 
were powerfully felt by the queen and hy 
children, but king Rene being remarka}} 
fond of poetry and music, regarded th 
frowns of fortune with philosophical indi 
ference, and retired into Provence, whe 
he occupied himself with his favorite pu 
suits, for which he possessed no ordina 
talents. Margaret of Anjou. had scared 
entered her teens, when her charms of mix 
and person created a great sensation atth 
court of her aunt, the queen of Frang 
“« The report of these charms first reach 
Henry, the bachelor king of Englani 
through the medium of a knight of Anjo 
a prisoner at large, with whom the kiy 
frequently conversed, and he gave su 
a glowing description of Margaret, as ix 
duced Henry to send him to the court 
Lorraine, to procure a portrait of t 
young princess.”” Champehevuir was su 
cessful in obtaining a portrait of May 
ret, painted by a celebrated artist who 
employed by the Earl of Suffolk. Th 
person who seemed most desirous for ti 
alliance, was Cardinal Beaufort, the gre 
uncle of the king, and the person by who 
his education had been superintended, a 
who was fully aware that the want 
energy and decision in the characterof) 
nephew, rendered it very desirable that 
should be provided with a consort wid 
intellectual powers would be likely tos 
ply his defects; and whose acquiremel 
might render her a suitable companion 
so learned and refined a prince. 
Henry was well pleased with the port 
of Margaret, and soon after, propos 
were made in form to her father, for ™ 
hand, for king Henry. As a prelimi 
a truce was signed, to last two years,™ 
tween the contending nations. No mon 
or lands were demanded, for the 0 
of the bride, whose charms, and high4 
dowments were allowed by the gallant 
bassadors of England. “ to outweigh 
the riches in the world.” 
When the proposal was made tos 
Rene, he answered in the spirit of a kn?! 
errant, “ that it would be inconsistent 
his honor to bestow his daughter 1” 
riage on the usurper of his hereditary" 
minions, Anjou and Maine,” and hed 
manded thes? provinces to be restore 
an indispensable condition in the mam 
article. This demand, after a little hes" 
tion, was ceded by king Henry and } 
council. As soon as the conditions of 
marriage were settled, the subject ep 
before parliament, where the duke of 8 
folk, who had negotiated for the prim 
hand for Henry, had to encounter 4° 
my opposition from the duke of Glouce 
and his party, who were hostile equal 
a peace with France, and a marriage’ 
a daughter of the house of Anjou 
the Cardinal Beaufort was on Suit 
side, and the royal bachelor was def 
interested in the lady, the triumph 
Gloucester was complete. Suffolk 
dignified with the title of Marquess; 
invested with full powers to espouse 
lady Margaret of Anjou, as the pro 
his sovereign. Suffolk attended by 
















who was one of the most distinguished 





lady, and a splendid train of the n° 
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the courts of France and Lorraine were as- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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inher} “ by the king, queen, and the dauphi- 
yess of France, the dukes of Alencon, and 


sail upon his important errand : he was 


pretagne, and in short, all the nobility, 
the most distinguished personages of 


gmbled at Nanci, to do honor to the es- 
poasals of the youthful Margaret. Histo- 
pans vary as to the time of this ceremony, 
put according to the best authorities, it 
yas solemnized in Nov, 1444, by the bish- 
op of Toul, at Nanci, in St. Martin’s 
Church. ; 
King Rene indulged his passion for pa- 
try and courtly games at these nup- 
als, to his heart’s content. The bridal 
gstivities lasted eight days, and at their 
gnclusion, Margaret was delivered to the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Suffolk, and 
jook a mournful farewell of her weeping 
yindred and friends. ‘* Never,” says a 
dironicler of her native land, “ was a 
young princess more deeply loved in the 
hosom of her own family.” 

These regrets prove sufficiently the ami- 
able and endearing traits of character 
which Margaret possessed, or she would 
not have been so deeply lamented, when 
about to fulfil a destiny, whose perspective 
was so brilliant. ESTELLE. 

(To be Continued.) 





ed it aside and saved his life. Do you 
know who it was?” She looked up into 
my face with a look of almost happiness, 
and said, “It was God, pa.” ‘ Yes,” I 
continued, ‘‘ No one but God could have 
done it. He has saved my boy’s life, but 
how sorry he must be that any little girl 
can have so bada heart asyouhave. God 
never can love the bad girl in this world or 
in the next.” 

She wept more bitterly than before. I 
took her hand and led her into the room 
where her brother lay asleep. His face 
was bound up and it was very pale. 

I asked her softly, ‘Is little brother 
alive yet?’ She started, as if smitten with 
a horrible thought, and uttered an ejacula- 
tion of grief. This awoke the boy, who 
casting his eyes about and seeing Mary 
bathed in tears, reached out his arms and 
called her. It was electric, and hardened 
must have been the heart which could be- 
hold this sweet reconciliation without tears. 
That night, as we bowed around the 
sacred altar of family servic, tender hearts 
were ours, and the angels who watched to 
carry our offerings upward, saw the tear- 
drops glittering in the fire-light, and heard 
low sobs as we united to ask the seal of 
God’s approbation upon this reconciliation 
on earth. [Banner of Peace. 
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Morality. 








DISCIPLINE. 


Little Mary once struck her brother, 
during my absence from the house. The 
stick in her hand had a sharp knot, which 
went clear through his cheek, making an 
ugly gash. The blood flowed in a stream 
—the boy screamed piteously, and Mary 
was exceedingly alarmed. She had no 
animosity against her little playmate ; on 
the contrary, she loved him dearly, and 
when her mother, who was called to the 
room by his screams, came in, her little 
daughter had thrown her arms around his 
neck, and was joining her cries to his, 
while the red blood poured fullin her face. 
When the mother had made inquiries, she 
took the boy away to dress the wound, and 
the girl went up stairs without a word, 
and crept up under the bed. There she 
sat and sobbed for several hours. Her 
mother, discovering where she had gone, 
said not a word to her, believing that it 
was best to leave her for the present alone. 
Her own heart was much pained to hear 
her dear child’s grief, but she was willing 
to let her suffer for awhile, in hopes that it 
might be made a lasting lesson to her. 

Icame in alittle while before night, and 
learned how matters stood. It was a sea- 
sonto me of great interest and responsi- 
bility. Upon my own action, here might 
depend the future conduct of this child. 
Her violent temper had been often checked 
by punishment, and she had been frequent- 
lyenough told of its evil consequences. 
Now it had led her to a great crime, and 
if not at once restrained, my little daugh- 
ter might grow up wicked and miserable. 


I considered awhile how I should act, 
and having humbly asked guidance of the 
Father of all, I took my seat in the room 
where the affair had happened, and took 
the knotty stick in my hand. ThenI call- 
ed out in a kind voice, “‘ Sister, come here 
She was always an obedient girl, 
and she instantly crept out, and came down 
: Never shall I forget the expres- 
sion of her countenance as she looked in 
She had wept until her eyes 
greatly inflamed, but they were 
dry, and in her face was a look of the most 
profound humility and grief that I ever 
saw. She walked slowly to my side, and 
bowed her head on my knees. I said, 
“My daughter, some naughty person has 
hurt your little brother very much. His 
cheek is cut open, and I think there will 
always be a scar there as long as he lives. 
Will my daughter tell me who did it?” I 
heard a little sob, and then she whispered, 
I continued, ‘ If the stick 
had struck his eye, he would have been 
: She commenced weeping. 
I said, “If it had struck his temple, it 
She gave a low 
Scream, and said, ‘“‘ Oh, pa!” I continued, 
“Yes: the blow you struck would have 
killed your brother, if some one had not 
There was some one in 
the room who saw how angry my daughter 
was, and when she struck the sharp knotty 
stick into her little brother's face, he turn- 


to pa.” 
to me. 


my face. 
were 


“Tt was me.” 
made blind.” 


might have killed him.” 


turned it aside. 





THE RIBBON ROOM. 


Katy’s mother was sickly, but she was 
pious, and brought up her children well. 
Katy was a good child, and loved her moth- 
er, and did all shecouldto help her. Ka- 
ty was a great hand at sweeping the house, 
and putting things nice. When she was 
about eleven years old, a man came to her 
father’s with some trunks full of ribbons. 
There he got a room, put up some shelves, 
and opened his ribbons. He wished to 
sell them to the people of the town. He 
kept the room open four or five hours 
every day. He got Katy to dust and 
sweep the room for him, and told her he 
would pay her for it. He knew she was a 
good girl, and he gave her the key to goin 
alone. But one day after she had swept 
the room and made all nice, she stopped 
a moment to look at the things. Allat 
once the ribbons looked so pretty; she 
thought she had never seen anything so 
fine before. One bolt of ribbon after 
another filled her eye. At last Satan put 
the thought into her mind, to take some of 
them. She looked for a moment longer, 
and thought of these words, ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal.” She was full of fear, fled from 
the room, locked the door, went alone, and 
thanked God for not letting her steal. She 
also asked God to keep her in all time to 
come. She did not tell any one of this 
great trial till she was an old lady. But 
after that day, she always got her mother 
to go with her into the ribbon-room, when 
she went to fix it. If she had stolen, it 
would no doubt have been found out. Peo- 
ple would always have called her thief. 
They would not have thought of her age, 
nor the charms which ribbons have to a 
little child. 
But what could she have done with 
them, if she had taken them? She could 
not have worn them, for that would have 
been to tell she was a thief. Nor could 
she have sold them, or given them away, 
for then people would have asked, ‘* Where 
did you get them?” She could not have 
hid them, for her mother no doubt often 
looked into her drawers. Thieves oft 
steal what they have nouse for. I rae 
known them to steal oldiron. They have 
more trouble in hiding stolen things than 


stealing is, that it is wicked. God hates 
all theft. He never can love those who 
love the price of sin. 


All the vile will be there. There is no place 
in this world as bad as hell is. 








“ DILIGENT IN BUSINESS.” 


“‘Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 


before kings.” 
tration of this aphorism in the life of Dr. 
Franklin, who, quoting the sentence him- 


they are worth. But the worst thing in 


Thieves and liars 
if they do not repent and turn to God, 
must all perish. Hell is a dreadful place. 


ness >”? says Solomon; “he shall stand 
We have a striking illus- 


self, adds: “ This is true; I have stood in 
the presence of five kings, and once had 


in business”’ from his earliest years. What | 
a lesson is this for our youth, and for us | 
all! 

An incorrigibly lazy man, says the N. O. 

Presbyterian, cannot be a good Christian. 

His life is an unceasing warfare both with 

nature and grace. Constant employment 

is the surest way to cheerfulness, content- 

ment and happiness. There is no situation 

in which the idle can be happy. ‘They are 

peevish, fretful, irascible. Nature and 

art are alike uninteresting to them. Their 

springs of life are rusting out. The de- 

cay of death has already commenced un- 

derming their constitutions. 

Go then, ye sighing sons of idleness, 

and learn that in the sweat of the brow, 

and in the honest toil of the intellect, you 
may both be useful and happy. The 
magnificence of fashion and power, and 
the splendors of wealth, are nothing but 
gilded misery without a good conscience 
and an occupied mind. Ye sons of toil, 
envy not the idle great. Harbor no dis- 
contented thoughts. Know that all hon- 
or lies in acting well your part, in whatev- 
ar sphere Providence has appointed your 
lot. Must you labor with your hands for 
your daily bread, and for the comfortable 
maintenance of those that are dearer to 
you than life?—then are you Nature’s 
nobleman, intrusted with a high commis- 
sion from the skies. Workitout. Look 
up. Hope on. Be cheerful and brave, 
trusting in God, and ever remember the 
Man of Sorrows, who went about doing 
good. 











Religion. 








PRAYER FOR THE SAILOR. 


I had rather live on poor and scanty 
fare, and shelter my head under the mean- 
est roof that ever covered a child of God, 
than be denied the privilege of praying 
for the sailor. Let me say why. 

1. My father was a sailor. 

Ican remember as though it were yes- 
terday, how he used to go away. I was 
a little girl, then. The little prayer 
mother taught me to say for him I shall 
never forget; nor how glad we were, Ro- 
ver and all, to see him come home. One 
night there was a dreadful storm. Mother 
had been telling us some days that he 
would come to-morrow. That night she 
came and spread another blanket over me 
and I don’t know how many times she 
came and ticked the clothes around me; 
and I asked her what was the matter? 
All she could say was: “ Your poor fath- 
er!” Two days after I was told the ves- 
sel was strewed on the beach; nine bodies 
were found, but father never came home. 

2. My husband is a sailor. 

The minister on our wedding day, said 
we should have some bitter with the 
sweet. He told us too that prayer could 
sweeten the waters of Marah. And just 
so I have found it. Sometimes I have felt 
as ifmy poor heart would break. I have 
gone to my neighbors, and come home 
sighing. But when I have gone to God 
and told him my troubles; when I have 
committed my husband to Hiscare ; when 
I have believingly said, Oh thou who 
didst still the winds and the waves of the 
Sea of Galilee, and protect the loved ones 
there, do thou keep and bring my loved 
one to the desired haven; then have I 
found comfort come down like sunlight 
from heaven; then have I found,— 


There is a home for weary souls 
By sin and sorrow driven. 


Oh how can I forego the comfort and safe- 
ty for myself and mine found at the mercy- 
seat? Besides, 

8. My son is a sailor. 

This is another link which binds me to 
a throne of grace; and with more than 
cable strength, keeps me there to plead 
for those exposed to perils in the sea. I 
go there oftener, and stay longer than for- 
merly. At first I adopted the resolution 
of David, ‘morning, and evening, and 
noon will I pray,” but as my treasures 
afloat increase, my anxiety for their safety 
increase; so that many times in a day I 
find myself looking up to my heavenly Fa- 
ther. 
Hagar in the wilderness of Beersheba— 
the bottle of water spent, and the son cast 
under one of the shrubs to die. And then 








the honor of dining with one.” 


All in 


Sometimes I have fancied myself 


lil 


consequence of his having been “diligent _ But a night of sorrow has invrriably been 
succeeded by a morning of joy. For the 
same voice which answered Hagar out of 
heaven, has said to mg, ‘* Fear not;’’ for 
a hath heard the voice of the lad where 

e is.” 


Such an answer has been to my 
spirit like the breath of spring on the 
meadows. My sailor boy is safe in the 
care of Him who rules the waves ! 
Enough! Reasons enough, why the 
daughter, the wife, and the mother of the 
sailor should remember him at a throne 
of grace. Live on scanty fare, and ina 
mean cot, rather than be denied the priv- 
ilege! Yes, let my only mantle be such 
as covers the sea-bird, and my only food 
such as is dug from the sands of the sea, 
rather than be driven so far from the altar 
of God that I can pray for the sailor no 
more, 








Nursery. 








WHAT IS A STAR? 


“‘ What are stars really, mamma?” 

“No one can tell with certainty, Alex- 
ander; but there seems very strong rea- 
son to conclude that they are all suns, giv- 
ing as much, or even more light and heat 
than our own brilliant orb.” 

“How very wonderful, mamma! Then 
perhaps each star has planets and moons 
moving round it, as our sun has.” 

““Very possibly, my dear. Indeed, 
most modern astronomers are almost in- 
voluntarily led to suppose that each of 
these bright distant specks must, in reality, 
be the centre of a group similar to our 
own solar system.” 

“Perhaps some of these grand new tel- 
escopes may show us some planets belong- 
ing to the starry suns, mamma?” 

“‘ Sir John Herschel has lately discover- 
ed some very tiny companions to several 
stars, which he has requested his brother 
astronomers to watch with minute atten- 
tion; but it will doubtless require a long 
period to determine whether they really 
are planets revolving round the orbs we 
call stars.” 

“Then I suppose ovr sun only looks 
like a very large bright star to the peo- 
ple who live in the stars, if there be any.” 
“ Our sun, my dear boy, would scarcely 
be visible with the best telescope ever 
made, even from Sirius, the nearest fixed 
star.” 

“ How far off is Sirius, mamma?” 

“It is too distant to be computed ex- 
actly, but astronomers feel sure it cannot 
be within nineteen billions of miles.” 
“That is more than I can count: I 
wonder how large that star really is!” 
“Learned men have calculated that it 
gives more light than fourteen suns, each as 
large and bright as our own.” 

“How grand and dazzling sucha light 
must be! But, mamma, some of the stars 
look red and others blue. How is that?” 

“The reason is not known, especially 
as the same stars have been observed 
sometimes to change their color. Sirius, 
for instance, was celebrated by the an- 
cients as a red star, but it now shines with 
a brilliant bluish whiteness.” 

“Can you tell me, mamma, how often 
any of the stars change their color ?” 

“They do so at various periods, shin- 
ing brightly—diminishing—-disappearing 
entirely—and then gradually returning to 
the state of their original splendor, some 
within three days, others in sixty, a hun- 
dred, or two or three hundred days, even 
to 150 or 200 years.” 

“TI should like to sce some of these 
changing stars, mamma; can I without a 
telescope.” ; 

‘“‘Several of these ‘ variable stars’ may 
be plainly distinguished, especially at their 
brightest season. One was noticed be- 
tween the constellations Cepheus and Cas- 
siopee, shining brilliantly, only in the 
years 945, 1264, and 1572.” 

“‘ Was that the same star ?”’ 

‘“‘ There seems every reason for consid- 
ering itso: it appeared so suddenly in the 
year 1572, that a celebrated Danish astron- 
omer, Tyeho Brahe, related that he was 
going home from his laboratory one even- 
ing in November, when he was surprised 
to find a group of country people gazing at 
a remarkably bright star; which he was 
quite certain was not there half an hour 
before, as he had just been taking a dili- 





like her I have lifted up my voice and wept. 


gent survey of the heavens.” 
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“ How long did it stay, mamma ?” 

“It continued to get brighter and 
brighter for several nights, till it was so 
much more splendid than even the planet 
Jupiter, that it was distinctly visible at 
mid-day; but it began to decline the very 
next month, and by March, 1574, it had 
faded quite away.” 

“What a pity? 
so now, mamma ?” 

“O, yes; every fresh examination of the 
heavens, after a moderate interval, proves 
many stars to be missing, and new or old 
ones filling up previously vacant places.” 

** Sometimes, mamma, when I look very 
attentively at a large star, it seems as if 
they were too close together, do you think 
they are?” 

‘*Most probably what you saw were 
two stars very near together. However, 
there are several double stars, but they 
‘cannot be distinguished separately without 
very good telescopes.” 

‘Then, mamma, are these double stars 
both suns? What do they move round ?” 

“Several of them appear to revolve 
round each other, very, very slowly, and 
others move about some common centre of 
attraction.” 

“Does the law of attraction reach to 
these distant stars?” 

“It appears to pervade all space, my 
dear, and is found in operation wherever 
telescopes have hitherto made discoveries 
of stars.”’ 

*“‘Tcould not find the Pole-star, mam- 
ma, when I was in the garden; could you 
be so very kind as to come and show it to 
me? or are you afraid of catching cold?” 

“You may go and look out of the hall 
door, to see if the sky is clear, for if it is 
cloudy, our walk will be useless, you 
know.” 

Alexander gladly reported a favorable 
night, and went joyfully for his mamma’s 
warm cloak and bonnet, with some snow 
boots, and wrapping himself in his great 
coat and ruff, they sallied forth on their 
astronomical expedition, having first care- 
fully noted on the globe that the Pole-star 
was situated at the end of the Little Bear’s 
tail. ~ 

“There, mamma! is it not splendid ?” 
exclaimed the little boy, as a rising ground 
enabled them to gain an extensive view of 
the horizon ; “‘the stars are so bright it 
seems as if they must be nearer than you 
said, and when they twinkle, one almost 
expects to hear some sweet sound.—*‘ Les- 
ser Lights: or What is a Star.” 


Do the stars ever do 











Gditorial. 


Hadley, Oct. 25, 1849. 

Mr. Epitor :—Through the kindness of my 
father, I have been favored with your very in- 
teresting and instructive paper, ever since I 
learned to read. Its weekly visits never failed 
to awaken in my breast, feelings of interest 
and delight, and as I have now left my beloy- 
ed home to attend school in a neighboring 
town, the sight of the Youth’s Companion, 
brings tomy mind sweet recollections of the 
past, which any other paper fails to accomplish. 
Should you think the following Composition 
worthy of an humble place in your paper, you 
will confer a favor by publishing it at the first 
opportunity. From your young friend, 

Ww. L. M. 
THE FALLING LEAF. 

A few weeks ago, nature was robed with 
her mantel of green, in all the freshness and 
beauty of spring. The fields around, were 
covered thick with bountiful crops of ripening 
grain. ‘The forest trees clad in beautiful ver- 
dure, were vocal with notes of praise, which 
were warbled forth by feathered songsters, 
that flying round concealed themselves among 
the dark foliage. Both man and beast, wea- 
ried by the oppressive heat, sought to be re- 
freshed beneath the cooling shade of some 
friendly tree. Butsummer has been obliged to 
yield her sway to the nipping frosts and chil- 
ling winds ofautumn. Already has the change 
commenced; the fields, no longer waiving 
with the rich productions of the earth, now 
look desolate and drear; and the songsters of 
the grove are leaving us, for the more conge- 
nial climes of the sunny South. But the most 
interesting autumnal scene is the fading and 
falling leaf. Almost imperceptibly, the change 
goes forward from shade to shade, till we be- 











hold the trees of the forest, covered withsear | 
and yellow leaves, withered by the autumnal 
frosts, and now the sap of their existence, be- 
ing withdrawn, they can remain no longer, but | 
must fall to the earth. They will be admired | 
no longer for their beauty, but trodden under 
foot, must decay, to be remembered no more. 
Such, is life. As the flower of the field, as 
the grass that groweth up, is cut down and 
withered ; as the eaves of the forest wither and 
decay, so our days pass away, and we are 
remembered no more by the busy world. It 
passes along, as unconcerned, as though noth- 
ing had transpired. 

One beautiful morning a few days since, I 
wandered into a village grave-yard. The still- 
ness of death pervaded the place, and every- 
thing around seemed to utter one common sen- 
timent. The wind sighing mournfully through | 
the trees; the rustling of the falling leaf, all 
seemed to whisper, “passing away.” My at- 
tention was arrested by a newly made grave. 
Flowering shrubs of various kinds had just 
been planted around it, by the hand of friends, 
as a tribute of affection. Onthe grassy mound, 
lay a handful of withering flowers; and upon 
the marble slab was inscribed the words, “We 
all do fade as a leaf.” How touchingly beau- 
tiful and appropriate? There was an individ- 
ual, cut down in the bloom of her youth, and 
consigned to her last resting place, just as the 
leaves of autumn were beginning to wither 
around her; thus reminding us that all, the 
youth, as well as the aged, may feel the chilling 
touch of death creeping o’er them, and their 
frail bodies wither away, like the leaf, before 
the autumn blast. But nature will not always 
remain thus. Spring will again return, causing 
her to bud and blossom, and put forth leaves, 
clothing her again, in all her former beauty 
and loveliness. Neither shall the body always 
sleep; but it will finally be raised, clothed in 
immortality, destined to bloom eternally in 
perennial spring, or wither forever in dark- 
ness and misery, according as it has passed 
the few years allotted it upon earth. Then 
how proper and becoming it seems, since we 
are thus constantly exposed to death, we 
should make suitable preparations, while in the 
enjoyment of health, that when we shall re- 
ceive our summons to depart hence, we may not 
be found unprepared, but being clothed with 
a Saviour’s righteousness, our immortal spirits 
may soar upward to blissful regions, where we 
may forever enjoy the unalloyed felicity of 
Heaven. w. L. M. 

[The Editor is much pleased with the above 
communication, and hopes to have further arti- 
cles from the same pen.] 








Variety. 


MOFFATT AND HIS MINISTER. 


Dr. A. and the excellent Moffatt had been 
engaged ina missionary service in the north 
of England, and returned for repose to the 
house of a friend. They met in the room an 
aged minister named Caldwell. In the course 
of conversation, Moffatt adverted to his mother, 
for whom he entertained the most devoted re- 
gard. Mr. C., whom Moffat did not know, not 
even his name, mentioned that he perceived he 
wasa Scotchman. “ Yes,” said the missionary, 
“the scenes of my boyhood and youth in my 
native land are dear to me. [I often think of 
my excellent inother leading me when a little 
boy from Cannon Shore to Falkirk to the Inde- 
pendent meeting-house, to hear an excellent 
minister, Mr. Caldwell.” He then spoke with 
enthusiasm, of his mother, of the minister, and 
of the impressions he had received then and 
there. The venerable listener rose up with 
tears coursing down his cheeks, and exclaim- 
ed, “Can it be? are you little Bobby Moffatt ? 
Is Moffatt the missionary the little fellow whom 
his mother used to lead to my meeting house in 
Falkirk, when many years ago I was the minis- 
ter there?” The mutual recognition, and em- 
brace, and rapture, may be better conceived 
than described. The venerable Caldwell had 





| body but a printer!” 





not till then, identified the little boy with the 
man who has done so much for Africa. May 
there not be many such blessed surprises when 
the Christian minister enters his rest, and “ his 
works do follaw him ?” 

+ 


SABBATH BREAKING. 


John D. Hall, a youth of 18, was recently 
convicted of the crime of murder, at the Court 
in Greensboro’, Ga, The victim was an aged 
step-father. The tempter was an elder broth- 
er. The sentence due him was death. The 
jury recommended him to mercy, and the 
judge commuted the legal punishment, to im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for life. But it 





aypeared, in evidence, that the unhappy youth 
had never been trained to reverence the laws 
and institutions ofGod. From his childhood he 
had been an habitual Sabbath-breaker, accus- 
tom to spend the holy day in hunting, fishing, 
&c.,and thus his moral sense had been blunt- 
ed, and he became an easy prey to the foulest 
temptations. Would to God, that this was an 
isolated fact in the history of the rising gener- 
ation of our country, but it is one only of thou- 
sands. All crimes issue from the fertile womb 
of Sabbath desecration! If. parents regard 
their own lives, and the honor and safety of 
their children, let them teach and exemplify 
the fourth Commandment.—Congregationalist, 


ee 


PRINTERS. 

“ He’s nobody but a Printer, any how!”—Who 
was William Claxton, one of the fathers of lit- 
erature? “ Nobody but a printer!” Who was 
Earl Stanhope? “Nobody but a printer.” 
Who was Samuel Wordsworth, the poet ? “ No- 
Who was Benj. Frank- 
lin, the great American Philosopher and states- 
man? ‘Nobody but a printer!” Who was 
Governor Armstrong of Massachusetts? ‘“ No- 
body buta printer!” George P. Morris, James 
Harper, Horace Greely, N. P. Willis, Robert 
Sears, and Senators Cameron, Dix and Niles, 
and a host of no less conspicuous names—who 
are they? “Nobody but printers, any how!” 

——~-—— 


A CHILD’S REBUKE. 


Several years ago, a country town was bles- 
sed with a revival of religion. One evening 
Mrs. , and her little daughter attended a 
meeting, and while the minister was speaking 
of the neglect of family duties, of reading the 
Scriptures, and of family prayer, the little daugh- 
ter, who listened attentively, and perceived 
that the preacher was describing a neglect that 
she had noticed herself, whispered to her moth- 
er, “Ma! is the minister talking to you?” 
To the mother the simple question was more 
powerful than the sermon, She was imme- 
diately brought under deep conviction of sin, 
which resulted in her hopeful conversion to 


God. 
LOST. 


During an administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and while the pastor was in the midst of 
a powerful appeal to the unawakened, the bell- 
man was heard in the street. The minister 
paused, as the description of a youthful fugitive 
was given in clear tones by the crier, and then, 
seizing the thought, he exclaimed: “ 2 child is 
lost! child is lost.” What if some attend- 
ing angel, witnessing this communion season, 
and wondering at the rejection of the Saviour 
by the proud heart, should now give audible 
testimony of his grief, and beholding some sin- 
ner here making an election for a hopeless eter- 
nity, should startle us with the cry, “A soul is 
lost! A soul is lost!” [ Visiter. 

————=_>—_——_ 


THE LITTLE BAKER. 


A little boy about four years old, whose fa- 
ther is a baker, heard a missionary sermon some 
time ago, and being a thoughtful little fellow, 
began to consider what he had heard, and then 
to ask himself whether he could not dd some- 
thing to help forward the cause of missions to 
the heathen. At last he hit upona plan. He 
asked his father to let him have the small bits 
of dough which were cut off in shaping the 
loaves, that he might make them into little 
loaves, which, he said, he would sell, and give 
the money to the “ missionary gentlemen,” in 
order that Bibles and teachers might be sent to 
the poor black children. His father told him, 
that his little loaves would not be worth any- 
thing, and that no one would buy them. But 
the child pressed his suit, telling his father he 
would sell his little loaves for anything he could 
get for them, even at four for a farthing, if he 
could get nomore. His father assented. The 
little fellow set to work, made a batch of his 
Lilliputian bread, and the man baked it for him, 
and, in a short time, he has got four shillings 
and sixpence, which he is: saving, in order that 
he may, when he has an opportunity, give it 
with any more that may be added meanwhile, 
to send the “living bread” to the perishing 
heathen. [Juv. Miss. Mag. 

——f— 


WHERE WILL YOUR LANDING BE? 


An old minister of the Gospel once said, that 
the first thing which led him to anxiety 
about his soul’s salvation, was this solemn 
question: “If [ were to die, where would my 
landing be? Would it be in Heaven or in Hell ?” 
Carry this question home with you, dear reader 
—apply it to yourself. Ask your soul the same 
solemn question. Were you to die while read- 
ing this, where would your landing be 2 Would 
it be in Heaven or in Hell ? 


—@~—— 


EXERCISE—FRESH AIR—HEALTH. 


Downing’s Horticulturist expatiates on the 
advantage to our women of often seeking the 
air, and using abundant exercise, as the true 
means of preserving health and imparting to 
beauty a more captivating freshness. An ex- 
cellent article hereon finishes thus ; 

A word or two more, and upon what ought 
to be the most important argument to all. Ex- 
ercise, fresh air, health—are they not almost 
synonomous? The exquisite bloom on the 
cheeks of American girls, fades in the matron, 

















so largely insisted upon in England; and tt 
because exercise, when taken here at all. ; 
too often asa matter of duty; and has no gon}; 
it; while the English woman who takes q 
ing interest in her rural employments, inhale 
new life in every day’s occupation, and plan! 
perpetual roses in her cheeks, by the meres 
of planting them in her garden. ' 


——~>—__— 


GOOD NATURE. 


Ifa man be gracious and courteous to 
gers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, ani 
that his heart is no island cut off from other 
lands, but a continent that joins to them; if hp 
be compassionate towards the afflictions of oth. iin 
ers, it shows that his heart is like the noble 
tree that is wounded itself when it gives the 
balm; if he easily pardons and remits offence; 
it shows that his mind is planted above injuries, 
so that he cannot be shot; if he be thankfyi 
for small benefits, it shows that he weighs men’s 
minds, and not their trash. 

———>=_""_—. 


PRAY AND THRIVE. 


The Rev. Mr. Carter, a Puritan divine, was 
once in company with a poor man, who com. 
plained of the hardships of his condition, say. 
ing, ‘Mr. Carter what will become of me? ‘[ 
work hard and fare hard, and yet I canng 
thrive.’ The reply of Mr. Carter was, ‘Yq 
still want one thing; you must work hard, anj 


fare hard, and pray hard, and then you will be 
sure to thrive.” 


much sooner here than in En Tand—not oy) 
because of the softness of the nglish clip 
as many suppose. It is because exercise, 
necessary to the maintenance of health, is y 
little a matter of habit and education here. « 
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“Whatever God has made is perfect,” sai 
a Western preacher to his hearers. What do 
you think of me?” said a hunchback, rising 




































and exhibiting his own deformity. “Thinks ("THE 
you!” replied the preacher—* why, that you [«When the & 
a perfect a hunchback as ever I saw inmy an the shes 

thin, 
And the plow; 
octr When the stt 
p Q. An Indian H 
bm looked dow! 
THE SUMMER BIRDS. below.” 

BY MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. Itwas in 

Sweet warblers of the sunny hours, ears ago, 
For ever on the wing— ory is laid 
T love them as I love the flowers, ingland, a 
The sunlight, and the spring. Ss deibos 

They come like pleasant memories, 

In Summer’s joyous time, mn had n 
And sing their gushing melodies - urage fron 
As I would sing arhyme. dorious fox 

In the green and quiet places, ey still | 
Where the golden sunlight falls, inewell, to 

We sit with smiling faces, On the t 


To list their silver calls; 

And when their holy anthems 
Come pealing through the air, 
Our hearts leap forth to meet them, 
With a blessing and a prayer. 
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Amid the morning’s fragrant dew— 
Amid the mists of even— 

They warble on as if they drew 
Their music down from heaven. 

How sweetly sounds each mellow note, 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray, 

When dying zephyrs rise and float, 
Like lovers’ sighs, away ! 

Like shadowy spirits seen at eve, 
Among the tombs they glide; 

Where sweet pale forms, for which we grieve, 
Lie sleeping side by side, 

They break with song and solemn hush 


Where peace reclines her head, = 
And link their lays with mournful thoughts ature 
That cluster round the dead. the — 
For never can my soul forget ine 
The loved of other years ; happy d 
Their memories fill my spirit yet— nie 
I’ve kept them green with tears ; tuurch, 2 
And their singing greets my heart at times, Strangu 
As in the days of yore, turbs the 
Though their music, and their lovelines, Listen 
Is o’er—for ever o’er. eye roar 
And often, when the mournful night fore him 
Comes with a low, sweet tune, the red 3 
And sets a star on every height, was the 
And one beside the moon— th 
\ e Ind 
When not a sound of wind or wave white 
The holy stillness mars, tr : 
I look above, and strive to trace} . 
Their dwellings in the stars, to hunt 
Where 





The birds! the birds of summer hours— 


They bring a gush of glee, pele om 
To the child among the fragrant bowers— are the 
To the sailor on the sea. AXE TOY 
We hear their thrilling voices ng gro 
In their swift and airy flight, fetam, 
And the inmost heart rejoices e he set 
With a calm and pure delight. new ho 


In the stillness of the starlight hours, 
When I am with the dead, 
O! may they flutter ’mid the flowers 
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That blossom o’er my head, ~ Ms 
And pour their songs of gladness forth, nd hy 
In one melodious strain. . 






O’er lips whose broken melody 
Shall never sing again. 









